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The draft convention is at present drafted to cover a period of five
years, but the discussions which I am summarizing indicate on the part
of some Powers a wish that the period should be extended to perhaps
eight years, and, so far as I recall, no serious objection to this extension
has been [raised]. It was further proposed that this period of eight
years should be occupied by the fulfilment of a continuous programme
designed to secure at the end of the period two essential conditions:
(a) A substantial measure of disarmament actually realized and com-
pleted on the part of heavily armed Powers, and
which, ever since December of last year, has been the declared objective,
not only of the Powers who signed the declaration of the llth December,
but of the Disarmament Conference itself.
But in order to attain this it is necessary to proceed by steps. Indeed,
the method of stages has from a very early date been adopted as the
necessary method by the general vote of the Conference. And when
I speak of a programme which would gradually unfold in action so as to
secure at the end of the period these two essential conditions, I recall the
language of Mr. Henderson in his report to the Bureau on the 9th October
last, when he declared: C0n some of the more important questions the
approach is manifestly influenced by the present unsettled state of
Europe and the ensuing distrust, fears and alarms.' The present
unsettled state of Europe is a fact, and statesmen in drawing up their
plans have to face facts. The need, therefore, for modifying the draft
convention so as to accomplish this purpose by a process of evolution is
clearly established.
The scheme, therefore, which emerged for consideration as the result
of a number of these interviews was one in which the proposed period
of eight years would begin with the transformation of Continental
armies on the lines set out in the British draft, together with the setting
up, through the medium of the Permanent Disarmament Commission,
of an adequate system of supervision, so that the sense of security which
the due observance of the convention will afford should provide the
groundwork for the practical attainment of the two ideas of disarmament
and equality.
Mr. Henderson has suggested that the Permanent Disarmament
Commission might be set up as soon as the convention is signed, without
waiting for ratification. If this suggestion is found feasible it ought to
be welcomed, for it aims at shortening the period when actual dis-
armament and attained equality would be effectively reached.
It is understood on all hands that the supervision contemplated would
be of general application. Its purpose would be to ensure that the under-
takings contained in the convention were being loyally observed. It is
a matter for close consideration to determine how much of the eight
years would be needed for the initial steps to which I have referred.
Transformation of armies involves technical questions which will govern
the time-limit, and in the meantime a real feeling of confidence should
develop; when it is seen that the whole plan is agreed to and is in due
process of execution. Without binding myself finally to the length of
this first stage, I report that the period of four years was mentioned